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ARNOLD S. NASH 


By Arnold S. Nash, Professor of the History of Religion in the University 
of North Carolina; formerly a staff member of the British Student Chris- 
tian Movement. He is author of “The University and the Modern Mind.” 


how did the university question arise? 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Readers will be interested in knowing the origin of this article. The 
Student YMCA and Student YWCA, as constituent parts of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, have been very much concerned with the relevance of the Christian 
faith to the life of the university as an institution. That question, of course, is not the 
same as the relevance of the Christian faith to the life of individuals in the university. 
Taken together, these questions mean that even a student Christian movement becomes 
concerned with the relevance of the Christian faith to the life of a faculty member. 
For this reason, among others, the NSCY some years ago initiated the Committee on 
Religion in Higher Education. 

One of the most promising results of work among faculty members has been the 
program of the Danforth Foundation, whereby faculty members in fields outside 
religion spend several weeks each summer in university centers, trying to work out the 
relevance of the Christian faith to teaching in fields like music, chemistry, and politi- 
cal science. The author of this article acted as the leader of such a seminar at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York last summer, when 25 such teachers from all parts 
of the country met together for three weeks. The Leadership Training School for stu- 
dent YMCA-YWCA officers was being held at this time. The members of the School, 
deeply interested in what the faculty members were doing, asked Dr. Nash if he would 
outline to them how this interest had arisen in the ranks of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. Following is the substance of what he said to the group. 


THE TERMS OF YOUR INVITATION to speak to you tonight 
make it possible and advisable for me to do so in personal 
terms. Therefore I plan to present this account of the 
origins of the “university question” as it has appeared in 
my own history as someone concerned with this question 
ever since I heard Dr. W. A. Visser *t Hooft, now the 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, but 
then General Secretary of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, urge early in the 30s that what we needed was 
not only a student Christian movement, but a professors’ 
Christian movement. His thoughts appeared in print as an 
essay in his book None Other Gods, now out of print but 
still one of the most searching presentations of the prob- 
lem. At that time I was a member of the study committee 
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and a staff member of the British SCM, whose most charac- 
teristic activity is a “study circle” whereby ten or twelve 
students meet with a leader to study week by week some 
important book on the Christian faith and its relevance to 
the life of the world. 


A split between SCM study and academic study 

One of the most common laments of this committee was 
that somehow students were not as enthusiastic about what 
we called “SCM study” as they might have been. P. I. 
Painter, who was one of the study secretaries, made a very 
shrewd analysis of our dilemma and pointed out that no- 
where in our study policy did we consciously seek to relate 
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the university question 


continued 


what the student was studying in classroom, laboratory or 
library to what he was studying in the SCM rooms of his 
university. (Let me add in parenthesis that there was and 
is nothing in the British universities in the way of courses 
on religion for undergraduates equivalent to what is the 
case in American universities on an increasing scale. In 
the British university the only academic study of religion 
is amongst those students who are either going to enter the 
ministry or to teach “religious knowledge” in high schools 
and the like). Mr. Painter, moreover, urged that until we 
had done something to bridge what we call SCM study 
and) academic study, the former would inevitably suffer as 
compared with the latter in claiming the time and energy 
of our members. 

The more I cogitated on what he said the more light was 
shed upon the kind of dichotomy that I personally had ex- 
hibited before I became a staff member of the British 
SCM when, speaking in American terms. I had been part 
time instructor and part time research fellow in photo- 
chemistry in a British university. I began to recognize that 
| had been, as it were, two people in my contacts with 
students. On the one hand I was active in the SCM; on the 
other hand, I was a physical chemist. There was no clash 
between these two people: they hardly ever met! This, 
then, was the essential way in which the problem first 
thrust itself upon me: How can we relate our study as mem- 
bers of the Federation to our study as future scientists. 
doctors. lawyers and teachers? 


Differing conceptions about the nature of man 


On leaving the staff of the Student Christian Movement 
I was asked by a Church of England committee dealing 
with problems of sex, marriage and the family to join its 
staff since they needed someone who in addition to theolog- 
ical training had a scientific background. For three years. 
working from an office in Westminstey, I mixed a great 
deal with government officials, psychologists, psychiatrists 
and sociologists, all of whom were concerned with some 
aspect of the place of marriage and the family in contem- 
porary life and each of whom, from his own personal 
angle. sought some understanding of the meaning and 
nent of human life. 


significance of this important se 
Among the influential people inteYested in what we were 
doing was William Temple, who was then the Archbishop 
of York. Largely under his leadership there came into ex- 
istence a body of which he and the King’s physician, Lord 
Horder, were the two presidents and whose task was indi- 
cated in its title: The National Council for Medical and 
Pastoral Cogperation. As secretary of the executive com- 
mittee of this council and as a member of its research 
group. | was repeatedly struck by two facts. On the one 
hand the theologians and the experienced pastors clearly 


had a most valuable insight into the nature of human per- 
sonality, and this insight was worked out, wher it became 
self-conscious, in terms of the biblical concepts 
soul (mind) and spirit. On the other hand, the 
psychologists and psychiatrists in our groups, usually" 
Christians, nevertheless worked with a completely different 
set of conceptions about the human self. Even thé psychia- 
trists, who were mainly Jungian, rarely used a vécabulary 
that made living contact with what the theologians and 
pastors were saying, and vice versa. Here was illustration 
of the same dichotomy in the realm of the intellect that | 
had seen in our SCM study committee. On the one hand 
there was this detailed knowledge of the self from the 
fields of so-called secular knowledge; and on the other 
hand there were the insights of the self from the standpoint 
of the Bible and Christian theology: yet ne’er did the 
twain meet. Instead, there was this tremendous gap be- 
tween, on the one hand “secular” knowledge in medical 
psychology and the social sciences, and. on the other hand 
‘religious’ knowledge in moral and pastoral theology. 

It was this experience that drove me to see how funda- 
mental was the educational aspect of the matter. Since the 
Church of England was an “established” church, I was 
often engaged in negotiations with officials of the Board 
(now the Ministry) of Education and | began to see that 
fundamental to all that we were doing in the field of sex 
education was a particular conviction about the nature of 
the self. whereas if one considered the textbooks on civics 
or health education that were being used in the schools 
and colleges of education, a somewhat different concept of 
the self was entertained. Only to a very little extent had 
the writings of John Dewey influenced British education, 
and so there was very little of the clash between the gospel 
according to St. John of Dewey and the gospel according 
to St. Paul of Tarsus which I was soon to see in the 
typical American situation. Nevertheless. there was its 
characteristically less obvious British counterpart. For ex- 
emple, the ethical ideal inculcated in the school system was 
the remnant of a quaint development of the ideals of 
feudalism within the context of an expanded imperialism 
now becoming unsure of itself. Nothing showed this up 
more clearly then did the influence of games, where the 
highest virtue among the spectators was not to cheer their 
cwn side on to victory, but to cheer good play irrespective 
of the side that exhibited it. whilst the highest virtue among 
the players was not to win, but in Henry Newbolt’s oft- 
quoted line: “To love the game beyond the prize.” 

Behind this gospel of self-fulfillment was something of 
great value that we must not. of course. ever let go. Never- 
theless. it is also clear that it leaves out something of tre- 
mendous significance about the human self that was even 
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a Christian theology in miniature: fourth in the series 


faith 
doubt 


and prayer 


OFTEN WE DO NOT WANT TO PRAY, often we cannot find 
time for private prayer, and often when we do find time we 
discover we would rather be reading the morning paper. 
The whole enterprise leaves us cold and bewildered. And let 
us.admit the deeper, less superficial difficulties: Why do 
we need to pray when God is supposed to know everything ? 
Does my praying change God’s will? How can God affect 
someone else whom I pray for? What do Christians think 
they are doing when they pray? Most of them admit all 
the practical and theological difficulties, yet they still pray. 
What is it they are doing? 


Before you pray 


Let us try to understand a most important but little 
noted moment in the life of prayer. It is the period before 
prayer. A clear understanding of it can keep us from the 
illusion that prayer somehow brings an ordinarily distant 
God near. The Christian does not discover God in prayer. 
He makes a special kind of response to God who has been 
with him all along. St. Bernard used to give this advice to 
his monks: When you reluctantly wake up early on a cold 
morning, and make your way to the chapel to say your 
morning prayers, remember that God has been in the chapel 
before you. Indeed, it was he that awakened you so that 
you might rise and speak to him. 

To bow the head is itself an act of faith, even though 
a very feeble one. It is response to God who has been seek- 
ing you all along. This is even more true of your private 
praying. When you try to pray you are acknowledging the 
fact that God is with you, that he wants a more profound 
relationship with you, and that he is willing to offer him- 
self to you if you are ready to receive him. Even a poor 
attempt to pray is a mark of willingness to enter more fully 
into that relationship. It is not enough, but it is a begin- 
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ning. Prayer does not create God’s presence. He has been 
with you, sometimes hounding you, all along. 


When you pray 

Now we are ready to come to praying itself. Why do 
we need to pray to God if he knows the secrets of our 
hearts already? This looks like a profound question on the 
surface, but it is really a confused one. One answer that 
is not satisfactory goes like this: of course, we don't tell 
God anything that surprises him in our prayer, and there 
is a sense in which he does not need our prayers. But we 
need them. Prayer is a means of self-understanding, of see- 
ing ourselves as under God’s care, as obedient to him. 

This is all true enough but doesn’t get to the heart 
of the question. The question assumes that we already 
know that God is omniscient (or some such word) and that 
on the basis of that knowledge we proceed to question the 
legitimacy of prayer to an omniscient God. But the real 
fact is that we do not have an independent source of knowl- 
edge of God as omniscient. For to affirm this of him is a 
meaningless and absurd thing, unless I see that it can mean 
only that God knows everything there is to know about me. 
But we cannot come to this afiirmation unless we have en- 
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countered God in a deeply real and personal way. So the 
belief in God’s omniscience does not rule out prayer; 
rather it is the only means by which an afhrmation of 
God’s omniscience can be made. An abstract belief in God’s 
omniscience cannot, therefore, be a prior thing that casts 
doubt on prayer. Such an affirmation has meaning only if 
it proceeds out of relationship to God. 


Prayer in the life of Jesus 


The very fact that Jesus did pray ought to cause more 
astonishment than it does. We read that he often withdrew 
from his disciples for periods of prayer. We see him giving 
instruction in prayer, and finally, at the end, offering 
prayer of the most bitter and realistic kind. Here was a 
man, whatever we say of the uniqueness of his relationship 
to God, who lived a human life of dependence on God. 
Prayer was a central mark of that dependence. 

The single point I wish to make about the prayer of 
Christ and our prayer can be made by looking at the scene 
in the garden at Gethsemane. Jesus here cries out: “Abba, 
Father, all things are possible to thee; remove this cup 
from me; yet not what I will, but what thou wilt.” 

It is the strange combination of absolute boldness and 
absolute resignation that is so astonishing and instructive 
here. At the end of his ministry, Jesus had already seen 
the possibility of a tragic ending, of death. And yet he 
dares to pray to God for whom all things are possible (not 
in some magical way, but possible “to him who believes,” 
as Jesus says in Mark 9:24) that he remove the cup. Cup. 
in most of the New Testament, means suffering, or more 
precisely, the divine judgment on sin. Jesus sees this cup 
as very close to him, and asks God to take it away. This 
request is one of almost unbelievable boldness. What fol- 
lows is the act of resignation, submission and obedience to 
God: “yet not what I will, but what thou wilt.” Resignation 
though, is not the first word, it is the second. And it cannot 
come until the honest boldness, the fearless and free request 
to God is made. 

We caf learn from both of these clauses in the prayer 
in Gethsemane, but we must always hold both of them to- 
gether. There is a proper freedom and carelessness about 
prayer. We ought not to worry too much about what is 
“right” or “fitting” to ask or say to God. He can distinguish 
between the foolish and the faithful parts of our prayer; 
we may offer both to him with genuine freedom. The act of 
resignation appropriately follows our boldness. When we 
bring to God our own wills, with their pride and humility, 
foolishness and wisdom, when we have really asked what 
is in our hearts, we can then learn the deepest lesson of 
all, that prayer is not the imposition of our wills on God, 
not ‘the problem of how he can bring to pass what seems 
to us to be proper. It is the most significant way we can 
discover his will for us. 
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Prayer is done by faith and doubt 


Real prayer, prayer that is faithful to Christ himself, is 
always composed of both boldness and resignation. There 
is another way to put this point. Prayer is always a thing 
that is done by faith. Disobedience, faithlessness, a lack 
of honesty with God outside of the life of prayer—these 
will always put grave obstacles in the way of God’s access 
to us in prayer. Dietrich Bonhoeffer has put this fact with 
ruthless clarity: 

“Are you worried because you find it so hard to be- 
lieve? No one should be surprised at the difficulty of faith. 
if there is some part of his life where he is consciously re- 
sisting or disobeying the commandment of Jesus. Is there 
some part of your life which you are refusing to surrender 
at his behest, some sinful passion, maybe, or some ani- 
mosity, some hope, perhaps your ambition or your reason? 
If so, you must not be surprised that you have not re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit, that prayer is difficult, or that your 
request for faith remains unanswered. Go rather and be 
reconciled with your brother, renounce the sin which holds 
you fast—and then you will recover your faith! If you 
dismiss the word of God’s command, you will not receive 
his word of grace. How can you hope to enter into com- 
munion with him when at some point in your life you are 
running away from him? The man who disobeys cannot 
believe, for only he who obeys can believe.” 

The so-called difficulties in prayer are never problems 
about God, but are problems in ourselves. Prayer which 
is a substitute for or an escape from love for neighbor will 
always be unanswered and unanswerable. 

But the other word must also be said. Prayer is always 
a thing that is done by doubt. This means that we must 
never let our theoretical problems, our laziness, our hazy 
faith, our admitted disobedience, keep us away from 
prayer. They must all be offered to God within our prayers. 
If prayer is the offering up of our faith to God for develop- 
ment and growth and change, it is also the admission of 
our doubts and despairs as well. Our faith will always be 
strongly salted with doubt; our certainty will always be 
partly uncertain. Prayer means coming to God, admitting 
this, asking him sometimes to give us victory over our 
doubt and sometimes to teach us to live with it in faith. 

One of the first recorded prayers of a follower of Christ 
is also one of the deepest and most ultimate prayers that 
we today can ever make: “Lord, I believe, help thou mine 
unbelief.” If you can now honestly say both of these things, 
you have already begun the Christian life of prayer. 

1 The Cost of Discipleship, pp. 58-9, Macmillan. This little book is a most 


valuable study of the relation of the individual to Christ and includes a 
superb analysis of the Sermon on the Mount. 


By William Hamilton, assistant professor of systematic 
theology at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, author of 
the booklet “Faith, Sex and Love” and of the study guide 
on Hosea “I am God and Not Man.” 
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The April issue of THe INTERCOLLEGIAN 
will have an article by Roy Fairchild on 
Love, Fear and Self Discovery, and an 
analysis of Christian Social Action by 
Prentiss Pemberton, based on Assembly 
deliberations. 


A complete report of Assembly decisions 
has been sent to every YMCA, YWCA 
and CA. Additional copies are available 
on request. 


student assembly 
of the YMCA and YWCA 


THE REPORTS OF THE ASSEMBLY have not been the flowery, 
almost gaudy reports one generally hears after a “stimulat- 
ing” experience. They indicate that the Assembly caught up 
the confusions and doubts of searching students in a Chris- 
tian community of sharing. We found ourselves asking 
questions that were strange to some of us and uniquely 
challenging to others. The “Hound of Heaven” pursued us 
until we faced his inquisition—“Where Are You?” We had 
to admit many of our inadequacies (incompleteness, loneli- 
ness, fearfulness, faithlessness) but we saw the validity of 
the question. 

We came to the Assembly with the question, “Where Are 
You?” and left asking ourselves, “Where am I?” in re- 
sponse to God’s call. Unless those of us who searched, 
prayed and struggled together at the Assembly continue to 
direct our attention to God’s call, through Jesus Christ, to 
discover and deepen our faith, to build a transforming 
community and to grow continually in our understanding 
and application of our faith, we will have missed the value 
of the Assembly. 

We saw the necessity of relating our faith more specif- 
cally to our vocation as students. We saw our almost naive 
inadequacy concerning world and national affairs, not to 
mention the relation of our faith to these areas. We had to 
admit at times that we didn’t know enough to be responsible 
voters. Here is a challenge for us as individuals and as 
Christian Associations. In our programs of worship, study 
and action we must not overlook the Christian imperative 
conscientiously to study our particular scholastic disct- 
plines both in themselves and as they relate to other dis- 
ciplines and to our faith. Also we must be sensitive to the 
political, social and economic forces that determine our 
common life. Our task is not one of isolated worship or of 
thoughtless action, but one of creative worship, study and 
action. 

The Assembly has given us as individuals and as a move- 
ment the impetus to carry on our search for the relevance 
of Christian community through our particular vocation as 
students. 

Paul Schrading 
Co-chairman, National Student Assembly 
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THE NATURE OF THE MESSAGE 


As delegates from 268 YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs in forty- 
eight states and Hawaii, we came to this Assembly to con- 
front the inescapable question God asks of every person: 
“Where are you?” We have tried to embody in the message 
our experience in the Assembly, rather than to proclaim the 
total task of our movement at this time. Our message is 
not a series of basic affirmations — faith or about 
the movement, nor a set of directives. have faithfully 
tried to express the essence of what has happened to us at 
the Assembly, of what the Assembly has said to us. The 
message does not reflect all of our individual responses and 
may reflect some responses which are not yet ours. Yet we 
trust it gathers up our responses in a deeply genuine state- 
ment of where we are. We believe it reveals the nature and 
the reality of our movement through persons who com- 
pose it. 


the message of 


We are confronted with God's question, 
“Where are you?” 

God asks of every man “Where are you?” Each one of 
us is called to respond to God’s question. As we have faced 
this question at the Fifth National Student Assembly of the 
YMCA and YWCA, we have been forced to examine the 


center around which we have oriented our lives. 


We respond differently: 

Some of us are puzzled to know what it means to say that 
it is God who asks us where we are. Fearful we hide. con- 
fused we fail to respond, even though we feel deeply our 
personal involvement. 

Others of us have been pushed to our intellectual limits 
in facing this question. We realize the inadequacy of our 
education and determine as students to use our university 
experience to ask and grapple with the questions of our 
existence. 

Many of us have been able to respond to God’s call. We 
begin to see where we stand in the situation of our time. 
We see God’s work of creation as a continuous process in 
history and realize the power that is ours as agents of his 
activity. 

We shall continue to respond to God’s call, each in his 
own personal way. There will be differences among us. 
This very diversity demands that we respect the freedom 
of others, and that we listen sengittvely to one another. 


In our search we find community 


For the first time, many of us are experiencing the mean- 
ing of Christian Community. Though alone and afraid, we 
find that as we are able to communicate with others with- 
out fear: we are freed to face ourselves as we really are. 
Realizing our incompleteness, we reach out to other persons 
in community, and in the deeper relationships of person 
with person, of man and woman. Relationship enhances 
rather than limits our personal freedom. 

For some of us the experience of living with persons 
of other races has deepened our understanding of com- 
munity. We are beginning to see that diversity can enrich 
community; for even in the heat of debate, as we bring our 
conflicting convictions to bear upon our common problems, 
we find community at a deeper level. 


We seek community on the campus 

We covet the experience of community for the campus. 
We seek loving, accepting relationships among the members 
of all campus groups. Our experience in finding community 
at the Asktembly, despite our differences, leads us to realize 
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that meaningful mutual understanding can be found on 
our campuses. 


We feel compelled to act responsibly, 
but find it difficult 


Through our encounter with each other at the Assembly, 
we have come to see more profoundly what it means to be 
Christian, but we are humbled as we realize how far short 
we fall of the demands of our faith. 

In the midst of fearful and uncertain times, we con- 
fess that we have failed to respond responsibly. We confess 
that we have been victims of fear, rather than victors of 
faith in action. 

We affirm our responsibility to act even though there is 
wide diversity in our response. We feel compelled to re- 
sponsible action, yet we are often frustrated because of 
our inadequate knowledge, our difficulty in realizing how 
to act, our fear of being rejected, or our painful awareness 
that Christians do differ. Decisions are continually de- 
manded of us that we are not ready to make. We realize 
also that our convictions may change. Yet we must decide, 
we must act, as responsibly as we can, where we are now. 
Our faith and our action belong together. When we act, 
our action is taken in faith. 

Our responsibility to act is not only that of a solitary 
individual doing his duty but is strengthened in corporate 
action. Our task as individuals and as a movement is found 
in our relation to each other as men and women, in our 
calling to be Christian students, and in our responsibility 
for the larger society. We are compelled to search for our- 
selves, to struggle for our freedom, and to seek a firmer 
basis of hope than our strivings can attain. 


We consider our faith and our conviction 


We need a deeper basis of confidence than mere self- 
assurance. Yet reliance on reason is essential in this quest. 
We believe there is a spark of goodness and promise in 
our own nature, which is a part of God’s creation. While 
our conceptions of God differ, we are united in groping to- 
ward him as the ultimate reality with whom we must come 
to terms. We are dependent on him and are bound by his 
law in history and in nature. 

That we have failed to live up to our best, we freely con- 
fess. We begin to grasp the meaning of guilt and divine 
judgment, but we do not understand clearly the theologi- 
cal statements about these concepts. We have cut ourselves 
off from the roots of our own existence by being super- 
ficial, self-centered and indifferent. We want to return to 
God and gain the sense of his reality and nearness. Our 
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the assembly to the movement 


thinking is often distorted by the estrangement of our 
lives from God. Sometimes we are separated from him by 
conformity to the group in which we live. We seek the free- 
dom which comes from God. We know that this is responsi- 
ble freedom, because God has called us to serve others and 
to share in their lives through love. We hope that as we 
open our lives to God and to our fellowmen he will make 
himself known more fully to us. 

While we are assembled here as Christian students, we 
feel we have some revealing of God in Jesus Christ, but we 
need more light on what this means and can mean to us. 
We hope to learn more through thoughtful study and the 
daily practice of that discipleship to which we have been 
summoned in this Assembly. As we devote ourselves to the 
best we know, we shall come to fuller understanding. 

We have come to realize that Christian faith has a di- 
mension deeper than intellectual opinion; that it involves 
the whole being of a person. We want to understand it — 
more fully as a gift of God that pervades and strengthens 
our lives. 


We affirm 


Though we are fully aware of the limitations of our 
understanding of all that our faith implies for the student 
Christian movement and for ourselves as individuals. we 
affirm that: 


We are called to be Christian students and to 
exemplify and declare on our campuses the faith 
and calling by which we live: 


We are called to give our energies to strengthen 
the Christian student movement as an instrument of 
God’s purpose in history: 


We are called to discover faith in the midst of the 
complexity of life and not apart from it, engaging 
in honest thought and earnest commitment: 


We are called to build a community of free per- 
sons that transcends the limitations of self, campus, 
race, or nation, even while it respects the diversity 
of human life and the right and duty of each person 
to find God and richness of life in his own situation; 


We are called to be seekers of that deeper faith by 
which the Church lives, and to grow continually in 
the understanding and application of that faith, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


“The Meaning of the Assembly” »> 
next page 


Panel on 
effective citizenship 


A RIPPLE OF LAUGHTER went around the room when the 
chairman of the Message Committee called his working 
group of twenty-four persons a “distillery.” But the word 
did help. in its own incongruous way, to describe the in- 
tent of the group, which was to discover the spirit of the 
Assembly. 

This article is also an attempt to distill the essence of the 
Assembly; but it is the work of one person, and is an at- 
tempt to understand the meaning now and for the future of 
the events which took place. 

The National Student Assembly used to be called the 
“town meeting” of the movement. It has always brought to- 
gether representatives of several hundred Christian Asso- 
ciations, YMCAs and YWCAs, to share the life and thought 
of their individual groups, to reaffirm their belonging to a 
single national movement, and to give direction to a na- 
tional leadership which both teaches and is taught by the 
delegates. The phrase “town meeting” did not fully describe 
the 1955 Assembly. 

Town meeting connotes opinions voiced: a_ national 
movement instructed by its members; final decisions ar- 
rived at and authoritative statements made. The National 
Student Assembly was planned to be a new, intensified ex- 
perience of the study and decision which must go on in the 
life of every individual and Christian Association. 


Response to worship and Bible study a 
The claim put on us was to worship with nothing less 
than the whole heart and mind; to say to God that “Thou 
madest us for thyself and our hearts are restless until they 
rest in thee.” Students did not {raise questions about the 
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meaning of the assembly 


Program exhibits 


ultimate reality of God. “Of course, there is a God.” The 
problem for us was whether God was relevant and whether 
he could be depended upon. By its centrality in the life 
of the Assembly, the worship called us to self-surrender 
through which we discovered that we are dependent and 
that God is dependable. 

In the Bible study, a claim was put on us to become 
bound to the recorded testimony of those who have seen 
and heard what God has done for man in history and 
finally in Christ. We were asked to become disciples who 
both learn and téach. Without studying about what God 
has done, how can we respond as faithful, responsible Chris- 
tians? But without first responding in faith, how can we 
become bound to Bible study? It seemed to be a vicious 
circle, but we learned that if we have neither studied nor 
heard from others we are not able to respond; we are thus 
out of the context for discipleship. The only answer to being 
so outside was another claim; that we must enter into that 
community through which God has spoken—the Church: 
to hear, and to believe, and then to worship and study. If 
we respond at all to the meaning of the call, “Where art 
thou?” then we are committed as persons and as YMCAs 
and YWCAs to Bible study, and as persons to relate our- 
selves to the Church. 

The full worth and validity of the Biblical testimony 
must be tested within the worshipping, believing com- 
munity. Were we able to respond to that claim? We were. 
for the most part, listeners to a Bible study presentation: 
and we could not pretend to be a church. But we could be- 
gin to understand the meaning of community. We dis- 
covered that it involved giving oneself completely in listen- 
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ing. accepting, and sharing the views of others. This is 
afirmed in the Message: “Realizing our incompleteness, 
we reach out to other persons in community, and in the 
deeper relationships of person with person, of man and 
woffan. Community enhances rather than limits personal 
freedom.” 


Community at the assembly and afterwards 


It was suggested in one group that we had attained a 
depth of community and sharing unknown in many cab- 
inets which search and work together for a full year. The 
hope that the intimacy of our Work Groups will be easy 
to recreate on the campus, was shattered by the student who 
said that it is easier to achieve such sharing in a group 
which began as strangers anc stayed together only a week. 
What our groups discovered was merely a shadow of Chris- 
tian community—unless we examine our own willingness to 
share fully with those with whom we rub elbows daily. Is 
it the so-called apathy of the uninitiated hich makes it 
impossible for us to convey what we have gotten out of an 
Assembly? Or are we hampered by our inability to accept 
them under any circumstances of disagreement, contro- 
versy, or competition in campus life? 

As for the deeper relationships of which the Message 
speaks: community, as we are beginning to know it in our 
movement, still permits us to live our lives superficially 
in many areas, unless we learn to listen and share with 
others the relationships that comprise most of the hours 
and energies of a lifetime. 


The meaning of history 


The claim was placed on us to understand the meaning 
of history. It was assumed that history was a pressing 
question for the delegates. So we were given urgent al- 
ternative ways in which to understand the story of man 


and the life we are living. It was a shock to the learned to - 


hear a student say that it was interesting that Dr. Rylaars- 
dam chose the subject of history; he might have made the 
same addresses using science as his topic! 

Glorious, exciting new ways are being discovered to say 
again what the Old and New Testaments have affirmed all 
along, that history, the story of man’s life in relation to 
God, others, and nature—is God’s, and he is Lord of it: 
he is even Lord of all our favorite new ways of saying it. 
This truth taxed our understanding and we struggled pain- 
fully with it all week. 

Perhaps our biggest struggle was with the apparent 
paradox between obedience and freedom. Why be obedi- 
ent? Is freedom a mockery? What help is there in Augus- 
tine’s admonition: “Love God and do as you please”? In 
the small groups the meaning of gifts, freedom, and re- 
sponsibilities began to be discovered intuitively. 


The meaning of Christian action 


A claim was put on us to discover the meaning of Chris- 
tian action. No longer is it adequate for a Christian to be 
a good Samaritan who gives remedial aid when the damage 
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is done. He must also work against the conditions which 
caused the ills. The Christian also must be aware of the 
importance of understanding history and be able to see the 
larger purpose into which each situation fits. In face of 
all other claims, the Christian discovers that his action is 
the response to God’s love, not a legal responsibility: a re- 
quirement of love, not a deed of virtue; the fruit of salva- 
tion, not a means to it. 

In the context of this thinking we were asked to take 
decisive action on the Statement on Effective Citizenship, 
and to give our considered judgment to resolutions about 
things both near to us and far away. For a time, we were 
a town meeting. But we were a confused group, certainly 
not politically mature. And when we were politically in- 
formed, disagreement was sharp. Why is it that we can talk 
about action and then flounder so badly? 

Some said that the fear which has characterized our 
nation has taken possession of this generation of student 
Christians. As if to mock the affirmations about God and 
man, which we voted with ease, a student delegate opposed 
our support of the Supreme Court decision on desegrega- 
tion. He said in effect, “We mustn’t go too far with this 
stand on race. Let the courts do it. After all, the govern- 
ment knows best.” 

Some said it was a sign of fear that the Assembly de- 
cided to take action on some issues but only recommended 
study of others. ““We don’t know enough to act” became the 
haunting refrain of the delegates. To others such a refrain 
seemed the natural outcome of our decision to become a 
studying movement. At Assembly we saw the fruits of the 
cry to study. In some cases this decision was distorted by 
fear, and used as an escape. But in others it was the wisest 
decision of all. 

Representatives of Christian Associations at the Assem- 
bly were neither parliamentary wizards nor well educated 
citizens. We discovered also that we were Biblically illiter- 
ate. Let us take seriously this picture of ourselves. Let us 
study; let us act with conviction and knowledge. Perhaps 
the first action for us now is to develop what Prentiss Pem- 
berton called “the disciplined minority of adult Christians 
who are deeply prepared to meet basic cultural situations.” 


Varied response of Christian Associations 


Not much has been said here about the sharp lines being 
drawn between kinds of Christian Associations in the As- 
sembly. Some persons from CAs whose most vigorous life 
is in social action felt accused by the “studying kind of 
CAs which sit around asking basic questions,” or “being 
theological.” It is not possible to discuss our unity here, 
but a plea can be made that we explore every claim which 
was placed upon us, and that we attempt to discover the 
meaning of a disciplined community of committed, adult 
Christians. 


By Rebecca Ely 


Staff member, 
Pembroke Christian Association 
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All forms of feudalism ... are foredoomed. So 
too are all types of imperialism. . . . Many of the 
revolutionary forces of our time are in great part the 
judgment of God upon human selfishness and com- 
placency, and upon man’s forgetfulness of man.— 
From Presbyterian General Council statement, Octo- 


ber 21, 1953. 


If all mankind minus one, were of one opinion, 
and only one person were of the contrary opinion, 
mankind would be no more justified in silencing that 
one person, than he, if he had the power, would be 
justified in silencing mankind.—John Stuart Mill. 


As good almost kill a man as kill a good book: 
who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God's 
image: but he who destroys a good book, kills rea- 
son itself—John Milton, in “Areopagitica.” 


The Bible shall not be read in English in any 
Church. ... Nothing shall be taught or maintained 
contrary to the King’s Instructions.—Henry VIII, 
1543. 


Quotations are from 
“An Almanac of Liberty,” by William O. Douglas. 
Doubleday, 1954, 408 pp., $5.50. 


THE NATION: 
of responsibility 
this concern in spec 
ment and for Associations 


IBLY expressed a deep sense 
social action and focused 
ymendations for the move- 


Before listing these recomnfendations a few general ob- 
servations are in order. The first of these is that there was 
no disagreement that the Christian faith. by its very 
nature, is expressed in acts of love and in concern for 
justice in the social order. Faith without such expression is 
dead. We all know this and must constantly be judging 
the vitality of our own faith by this conviction. 

The second observation is that it is not always easy to 
come to agreement on how to express ourselves most ef- 
fectively in a world where vast forces of accumulated re- 
sentments, mounting nationalism, and distrust of the other 
person's motives keep mankind tottering on the brink of 
another terrible world war. Just how is an individual to 
take hold? What can even a Christian Association do? 
Or a nation-wide movement of hundreds of Ys and CAs? 

George McLeod, the famed Scottish minister who is the 
founder and guiding spirit of the [ona Community, said 
recently that the basic social problem being faced by minis- 
ters in industrial parishes in Scotland was that of unem- 
ployment. He was challenged on this because. said his 
critics, the modern world has never had such full employ- 
ment as it has today. Therefore. unemployment is not really 
# problem. McLeod’s answer was: The challenge facing the 
world is how full employment, both of people and factories. 
can be maintained on a basis other than building up arma- 
ments and preparing for war. 

The very complexity and enormity of these problems is 
ene cause of the decrease in social action among college 
students. Numbers of colleges report that Christian Asso- 
ciations are doing little to express their basic social con- 
cern. Organizations like the League of Women Voters, Stu- 
dents for Democratic Action, the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion are disappearing even in some large universities and 
are relatively inactive in others. There are few forums on 
political and world issues. It must be added that one fur- 
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Our philosophy is premised on the belief that na- 
tional security will be better assured through politi- 
cal freedom, than through repression.—William O. 
Douglas. 


ther reason for this relative inactivity in expressing social 
concerns is that students (and faculty) often fear that an 
honest expression of opinion may be held against them 
later and even be misinterpreted as subversive. 


Basic convictions 


The Assembly expressed two general convictions about 
effective and responsible Christian social action: 


1. God is acting in history—and in our own history. 
“God acts in the world against self-righteousness and all 
oppression and transforms the structures of human life in 
accordance with his love.”' He is now at work in our world 
and he will not be denied. It is for us to be open to his 
work that we and our society be not crushed as a conse- 
quence of blindness, self-righteousness or lethargy. When 
we become aware of the import of the question he asks 
each person: Where are you? we are then called by him 
“to build a community of free persons that transcends the 
limitations of self, campus, race, or nation, even while it 
respects the diversity of human life and the right and duty 
of each person to find God and richness of life in his own 
situation.” 

2. If we respond truly to God’s actions in the world 
end in our lives, we will respond where we are now living 

as students. perceiving our studies as avenues to truth 
and service and for the development of God-given capac- 
ities—as Americans seeking really to know the hopes and 
loneliness of a fellow student from India or Paraguay—as 
members of a fraternity seeking to overcome racially dis- 
criminatory clauses in the charter. “Decisions are contin- 
ually demanded of us that we are not ready to make... . 
Yet we must decide, we must act, as responsibly as we can, 
where we now are. * 


Specific Decisions 
The specific recommendations of the Assembly for re- 
sponsible social action were made through the resolutions 


1 From the Assembly Statement on Effective Citizenship. 
*From The Message of the Assembly to the Movement. 
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itive social action 


and through the Statement on Effective Citizenship. These 
have been reported in detail and sent to each YMCA, 
YWCA and Christian Association. Some of the most im- 
portant decisions are as follows: 


(a) Working toward racial integration 


The most carefully worked out and deeply felt concern 
was that the Student YMCA and YWCA do all in their 
power toward racial integration in all areas of our national 
life, but especially at those points where each person can 
really make a difference, namely in our own Ys and in our 
campus social groups: 


WHEREAS, racial, cultural and religious discrimina- 
tion violates the concept that every man is of infinite 
worth as a child of God; and because such discrimina- 
tion is by no means limited to any geographic area 
within our nation, but exists openly in our own move- 
ment and in fraternities and sororities on college and 
university campuses from Maine to California: 


BE IT RESOLVED that this National Student Assembly: 
1. Urge all student YMCAs and YWCAs to work 


for the removal of racial discrimination on all levels 
of the YMCA and YWCA movement: 

2. Denounce and oppose the discriminatory clauses 
in local and national fraternity and sorority constitu- 
tions: 

3. Urge Student YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs to try 
to persuade their college administrations to outlaw 
those fraternities and sororities which have discrimi- 
natory clauses; 

4. Instruct the Committee on Effective Citizenship 
to sponsor and support bills in state legislatures to bar 
fraternities and sororities with discriminatory clauses 
from state-supported schools; and to seek the help of 
student governments in this endeavor; and 

5. Urge Student YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs to work 
with and through the members of local and national 
fraternities and sororities to eliminate the discrimina- 
tory clauses from fraternity constitutions. 


A highly important decision establishes a National Com- 
mittee on Interracial Relations, the functions of which are 


described as follows: continued on next page 
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effective social action 


continued 


We authorize the formation of a permanent National 
Committee on Interracial Relations to implement NSA 
and NSCY recommendations on racial policy. We 
charge this committee with aiding member Associa- 
tions in progressively devétoping better interracial re- 
lations within their local communities as well as on 
their campuses. We also charge this committee with as- 
sisting the planning committees for national meetings 
in implementing parts 2 and 3 of this resolution. We 
further recommend the establishment of regional com- 
mittees on interracial relations to cooperate with the 
national committee. 


Every effort was made before the Assembly convened to 
insure that there would be no discrimination because of 
race against any Assembly delegate. (Nonetheless, several 
instances of discrimination did occur.) In the light of the 
continuing concern of the Student YMCA and YWCA to 
work for racial integration, one of the Assembly actions 
reafirmed the traditional Movement policy for holding 
conferences in institutions where all members have equal 
privileges: 

We reaffirm the policy of holding national meetings 
only at institutions where we are assured that all of 
our delegates will be permitted the full use of all 
facilities. 

We shall continue the policy of locating the Nation- 
al Student Assembly in a community where racial 
practices will not prevent our full use of community 
facilities; or where this is not possible, to make our 
presence in a community an occasion for constructive 
advance in removing racially discriminatory practices. 
In either case the relating of national meetings to a 
community shall be undertaken with the full knowl- 
edge and cooperation of local groups which are trying 
to remove discriminatory practices. 


(b) Academic freedom 


One of the four Sections at Assembly was entitled You 
in the Struggle for Freedom. A major concern of the sec- 
tion was the apathy of college students in the face of en- 
croachments on freedom to discuss “controversial” public 
issues in classrooms and in extra-curricular activities. For 
documentation on these limitations, read Chapter I of the 
Assembly studybook Your Freedom is in Trouble. 

One resolution adopted by the Assembly called atten- 
tion to: 


e the censuring of college and university instructors be- 
cause of books used for texts and references. 

e the preventing of some debate teams from speaking 
on the national intercollegiate debate subject for this 
year. 

e the vital need to understand the issues of the day 
through careful examination and discussion. 

e the ways in which false ideas are much more danger- 
ous when cloaked and misunderstood than when open- 
ly discussed and examined. 
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e the threat to freedom which results from the use of 
methods which deny basic freedoms of thought and 


speech. 


(c) World University Service 


An important way in which American students join with 
students in other countries in providing assistance to stu- 
dents and faculty in Asia, Africa, the Middle East and 
Europe is through World University Service. Funds from 
students in many countries provide . . . needy students with 
such basic necessities as food, clothing, housing and medi- 
cal care; supplements educational expenses through build- 
ing programs, scholarships, books and supplies and estab- 
lishes a program of mutual understanding by bringing 
students to this nation for a free exchange of programs 
and ideas. Friendship established through these mutual 
services has become a force for international understand- 
ing and world peace. 


Among the decisions made at Assembly were these: 


Student YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs work toward in- 
creasing the percentage of income from campus chest 
drives which is given to WUS, since it is the only en- 
terprise of this kind largely supported by students; and 
assist campus chests in interpreting the objectives of 
WUS. 

Student YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs take advantage 
of the fact that surplus food is available for distribu- 
tion by WUS to needy people abroad, for the cost of 
transportation alone. We call upon Student Christian 
Associations to share God’s concern for suffering 
people by supplementing their efforts for WUS in 
order to take advantage of this chance to share with 
one another. 

Student YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs promote the for- 
mation on each campus of a committee, representing 
the sponsoring agencies, to interpret and promote 
WUS on a year-round basis. 


By Edward L. Nestingen 
Program Secretary, National Student Council YMCA 
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how did the university question arise? 


continued from page 4 


more important. | am thinking, for example. of what the 
Christian means by “original sin,” and the significance of 
such an idea for any realistic plan of sex education. 


Politics and theology 

My concluding illustration is drawn from a completely 
different sphere: that of politics. In those days I was active 
in the affairs of the New Fabian Research Bureau and one 
evening I attended a long discussion led by John Strachey 
iwho then held the communist view of parliamentary de- 
mocracy and who later became Food Minister in the Labor 
government) on one side and Ivor Thomas (who was to be 
Minister for Civil Aviation of the same government with 
Strachey, but who is now Conservative!) on the other. The 
issue at stake was whether it was possible to have that re- 
orientation of economic life represented by what we then 
used to call a democratic socialist revolution by constitu- 
tional means. The debate went on for several hours. Finally 
Strachey said that clearly the two sides were getting no- 
where and he exclaimed heatedly, “One side begins with 
one view of capitalist psychology and the other begins with 
another view of capitalist psychology.” I noticed in par- 
ticular the verb that he used: it was “begins.” The, more 
| thought about our failure to agree the more | began to 
recognize that social scientists disagree in their conclusions 
largely because they begin with different conceptions about 
what a human being is. It was then that | threw overboard 
the traditional conventional distinction between social 
sciences as concerned with what is and Christian social 
ethics as concerned with what ought to be since it was 
evident to me that there is still a deeper level than the 
purely empirical “is.” It was the level at which we achieve 
our presuppositions about what a human being really is 
and therefore provides us with the terms in which we can 
finally understand what he might do. Here again (but now 
in the field of Christian ethics) the same dichotomy soon 
appeared between “secular” knowledge and 
“religious” knowledge that I had previously 
seen in SCM study and in sex education. This 
threw up what was for me the most serious 
challenge to date: in the field of Christian 
ethics what categories of thought should the 
Christian work with? Should it be the nature 
of the self as developed in “orthodox” social. 
political and economic theory or should he 
work with a conception of the self which is 
consistent with the thought of St. Paul but 
inconsistent with that of men as diverse as 
Adam Smith or Karl Marx or Thomas Jeffer- 
son? 
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Why “lay” theologians are needed 


Once more | was driven beneath this specific conclu- 
sion to find out where this dichotomy between Christian 
thought and secular thought finally came from. And where 
could that be but the university? It was then that I first 
ventured into print, when these convictions were gathered 
together in an article which appeared in The Spectator and 
in which I maintained that we must dismiss the notion that 
“religious education’ is one thing and “education” is some- 
thing different. | ended by appealing for “lay” theologians 
—the first time that, so far as my knowledge goes, this 
phrase appeared in print. | maintained that what was 
needed was a movement of lay theologians conscious of 
their aim and purpose as Christian intelligentsia to bring 
unity with freedom to an intellectual world which has gone 
adrift. 

In short, | was appealing for an attempt to see “theol- 
egy not as one subject among others like chemistry or 
psychology, but as something which gives meaning to the 
whole of knowledge. However, that will not carry with it 
the right of theology. as man’s attempt to understand God’s 
revelation of himself and his activity, to dictate the con- 
clusions of scholars engaged in other branches of study. 
God, not theology, is sovereign. Yet there will still be, I 
urged, a place for theology in any future speculum mentis, 
since there will always be the need for the serious study of 
the Bible as the record of God’s revelation through his 
chosen people and in the life of his Son. But unlike the 
“clerical” theology of the past, this new “lay” theology 
would be related to and illuminated by the wider setting 
of man’s knowledge of the Universe in which it takes its 
part but to which it gives ultimate meaning. You will now 
readily see that viewing our task in this fashion meant 
inevitably that the university was the place where we had 


to begin. 
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The services of worship led by Mrs. Maxine Thornton were one 
of the most meaningful aspects of the Assembly. This article 


When we think of the church we may not think of it as the 
epportunity for disturbing and renewing encounter with 
God. We usually think of unattractive services, tedious 
homilies, the smell of hymn books, the petty round of ec- 
clesiastical functions, the collection plate, an oppressive 
lack of oxygen, and memories of Sunday School. 


Claims of the church negated in practice 

The church makes lofty claims which are neutralized by 
its own condition and feeble practice. It claims to have 
received a divine commission and to possess the secret of 
community. But no plain word is spoken, only archaisms 
and platitudes. Far from displaying the secret of commu- 
nity, churches and sects cannot reconcile themselves one 
with another, much less reconcile the world. 

The two chief functions of the church, the preaching of 
the word and the administration of the sacraments. seem 
empty. For many of us, preaching is moralistic exhorta- 
tion to do good and be good. It gives us no real help on 
how to deal with the evil I would not do or the good which 
I would do but do not do. For many, the sacraments seem 
to be dead rites that operate impersonally. 

Any honest person must reckon with the truth of each of 
these condemnations. But what do we do after we have 
admitted that the hometown church has no idea about 
responding to God’s call “Where art thou?” Do I say, [ll 
pick up my marbles and go home; I'll be a Christian all 
by myself? Ill pray in private and be kind to my friends 
and family—-that’s the heart of the matter anyway! Or— 
do I join the Christian Association and let that be the 
organizational channel for expressing my beliefs? 

Or do I say—I’ll have no contact with any group of 
“religious” people—I’ll do the best I can to have good 
relationships wherever | am—I’ll not knowingly treat any- 
ene unjustly—lI'll go to the polls, work an honest 8 hours, 
buy lots of life insurance, and leave my neighbors alone. 
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L is a condensation of her comments during the final service. 


a God calls us to membership 


= in the new community 


Fallacies of religious isolationism 


Any of these attitudes toward the church or any varia- 
tion of them is fallacious because each denies: (1) that 
worship is a human necessity; (2) that involvement in the 
world is essential to personal wholeness and fulfillment; 
(3) that personal freedom comes as one responds to God 
and one’s fellows; (4) that keeping related to one’s heri- 
tage and tradition is essential for making sense out of life; 
(5) that more than friendship is necessary in meeting our 
need for one another, for courage, support, forgiveness, 
compassion, sympathy, acceptance. These are fallacies. We 
must face them critically before we can answer God’s 
question, “Where are you?” If one continues to say “No” 
to the Christian church, then it should be said responsibly, 
with full knowledge of the risks one runs in alienation and 
separation if one stays on the outside. 


All men deeply need to worship 

Worship is the occasion of renewal of relationship with 
God. Prayer is our response. Prayer and worship are meet- 
ing—being in relation with God and man. We need to have 
persons with whom we can be at one and who can be at 
one with us and through whom we can find at-one-ness 
with all of life. If prayer is seeking to be in relation—then 
we all pray in some fashion. Worship is choosing to re- 
spond to God’s reconciling love. Prayer is an act of love. 
It is losing one’s egocentric life and receiving it back 
cleansed and renewed. And we do it for the sake of all men 
who are killing themselves and each other for want of 
Christ who would receive them unto himself. No one can 
live with joy and wholeness without the fellowship of God 
and man. The church is the home of Christian worship. 


The church is a human institution 

Those who make a case against the church because it 
fails to put its lofty claims into practice do not accept the 
fact that the church is a human institution. Like all human 
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institutions, the church resists self-scrutiny. No self-search- 
ing is more drastic than Paui’s words to the church in 
Corinth: “I do not commend you: when you come to- 
gether it is not for the better but for the worse.” Who 
would not search his soul if he were a member of the 
Board of Deacons of a church which always met its deficit 
hy currying the favor of its wealthy members? We find 
wholeness and self-fulfillment in community with others. 
This wholeness has an infinitely better chance of being 
known in a community whose head is Christ than in a 
family which eventually separates. or a political party, or 
even the Christian Association. 


Our lives belong to God 


In a world of persons highly involved with one another. 
no one is free to dispose of his life as he pleases. Only 
under God can one be independent. To be a law unto one’s 
self ends in misery, alienation. mistrust, division. To offer 
one’s life in obedience to God brings the needed corrective 
of his judgment. Wayward ways are softened, tempered, 
held in balance. Only in the presence of God, with his love 
and judgment threading through every movement, every 
decision, every crisis, can one dare to be independent. 


Resources in the Christian heritage 


It is impossible to make sense out of life which is cut off 
from its religious roots. To say that the tradition and heri- 
tage of the Christian faiths are not relevant to finding the 
meaning of life is to limit one’s resources. The church is 
the only place where one can plunge into the depth and 
power of religious tradition, as a participant, as a member. 
as one with a stake in it. Majoring in religion in college 
will not do the job. One must be on the inside where he can 
begin to know and understand the past. There he can iden- 
tify himself with all the saints and martyrs and with the 
ordinary Joes, with the struggles of the Council of Nicaea 
in 325 A.D., with the Hussites. the Reformers, the Anabap- 
tists, the Cromwellians and the followers of Roger Wil- 
liams. Then one says: “Here. I. too, stand—with all you 
others, seeking to answer when God calls.” My response is 
frail and incomplete, but I am strengthened by the search 
of the others. 


Acceptance begins in God 


The love and acceptance we must have begins in God who 
gave his Son to us, who pours out perfect love to us. With- 
in the community of those who understand and accept this 
fact. there is strength and courage and resilience to meet 
the wind and hail, the fire and flood of life’s experience. 
Within the community of Christians. the church, the mean- 
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ing of reconciling love. of brokenness made whole, of you 
and me being forgiven even when we are unlovable. is 
manifest as itan never be in any other gathering of kin- 
dred souls. 

As Dr. Coert Rylaarsdam said: “The church is a divine 
reality . . . it is the whole family of God in heaven and 
on earth, it is the work of God in the world. . . . The cen- 
ter of the church is not in man but.in the living God who 
is the source of man’s life and power. The church is God's 
work in the world. All nature and history is the work of 
God. But the church is that work of God in the world in 
which he makes himself known and manifests the manner 
of his work. It makes concrete the perspective from which 
the Christian views life. The church is that revealing and 
redeeming work of God in which men know their nature 
and destiny and in which the resource for their fulfillment 
is provided. The church is that work of God in the world 
which began in Jesus Christ: it is God’s work, announced 
in the gospel, that proclaims that God is love.” 

Frederick Franck, a New York artist, has caught with 
color and line the living reality of the church. His painting. 
“Refugee Ship.” shows a ship sliced from bow to bow, 
revealing the stark, raw viscera of a vessel built to hold 
many persons, straining against the limits of space. The 
ship symbolizes the fact of broken humanity. The pas- 
sengers are together because of their need to be saved. 
They long for acceptance and love. They are not like- 
minded persons or friends, or all of the same nation. They 
are human beings bound together in their need, with full 
knowledge of their condition, resting their faith in the safe 
journey of the ship. As members of the new community of 
which Christ is the head, we have faith in the church, the 
vessel of Christ. and renew our spirits through its minis- 
trations of the word, the sacraments and prayer. 


ORDER OF SERVICE 


They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, 
and not be weary; they shall walk, and not faint. 


HYMN: God of Grace 


SCRIPTURE: 1 Peter 2:4-10 
Romans 12:4-8 
Ephesians 2:17-22 


MEDITATION 
HYMN: Spirit of God 


Prayers from The Student Prayerbook. 
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For many delegates, the most meaningful experiences of the Assembly were the 
intimate discussions in Sections and Work Groups. Each delegate belonged to 
a large Section and to a Work Group of about a dozen members. In these groups, 
the delegates struggled to answer God’s question, “Where are you?” in terms of — 
its area of study. The Sections were led by J. Edward Sproul, coordinator, and 
Edward L. Nestingen, secretary. Discussion was enriched by pre-Assembly study 
of the five preparatory booklets: the basic booklet for all groups, The Inescapable 
Question: Where Are You?. by Howard Kee, and the booklet for each Section. 


Yow-in search of your self, section one 


Dean: Roy W. Fairchild, Assistant 
Professor of Psychology, Occidental 
College; Associate Dean: Rosalie 
Oakes, Executive Director, YWCA, 


University of Texas. 


“Life does not differ in the facts it 
presents to us but we differ in the in- 
terpretation of those facts. The same 
event can bring vastly different reac- 
tions from each of us. So it is with sex, 
life and love. We may resist discussion 
of this area of life. It is hard to articu- 
late our feelings about it. But we must 
discuss it because we inevitably are 
involved in love, friendship and sex. 
For most of us, finding ourselves will 
involve the other sex.” So began the 
first address of Dr. Roy Fairchild. As 
background for discussion, he helped 
us understand four major perspectives 
on sex: 


Moralistic restraint on sex. The 
rational and moral aspects of man are 
emphasized, Physical aspects are de- 
nied or are rigidly controlled. Sex 
should be limited as much as possible 
without committing race suicide. Re- 
spectability even in marriage means 
sexlessness in man and woman. No dis- 
cussion of sex is permitted. Men can 
be virtuous if women will be; there- 
fore, society thrusts upon women re- 
sponsibility to maintain the moral 
code. The double standard has resulted 
in the retention of the concept of male 
superiority and the preservation of 
virginity in women but not in men. 
The main value of the attitude of 
moral restraint is that sex is seen as 
having social implications. 

Intercultural contacts and 
sociological causes have resulted in the 
relaxation of moral restraints. The 
_growth of cities has depersonalized our 


other 
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lives. What the neighbors think no 
longer controls social behavior. Scien- 
tific advancement in nutrition and 
medicine has given us more energy and 
the sex urge is harder to control. A 
new cult of sex has appeared in the 
U.S.A. which exists quite apart from 
relationships between persons. The 
population is more mobile, and _ this 
makes it easier for dating couples to 
be alone, away from parental control. 
Many young people have very little to 
communicate to each other, and sex 
behavior is a substitute for conversa- 
tion. 

Sex as natural expression. In this 
view sex is an irresistible flood, a de- 
lightful urge, and lots of fun. Life is 
confusing and perplexing: so why not 
enjoy sheer physical vitality in sex 
relations? In this position and in the 
preceding one, sex is autonomous and 
is not integrated with the rest of the 
personality. The moralistic view would 
control this flood; the naturalistic view 
says, “Let’er roll!” 

Romantic attitude. In this position, 
which is the most popular in college 
circles, sex is not completely in control. 
It must always be set in the context of 
love. It is very important that the 
partner be the proper one. For the fe- 
male, love is especially important be- 
cause it implies home, security, and 
children. Those who hold this view are 
not prepared for the dullness and 
boredom which are a part of every 
normal marriage. Pessimism and dis- 
illusionment result this 
view. 

Christian view of sex. It is neces- 
sary for the Christian to look at sex 
as at any other part of life, from the 
perspective of faith. The first major 
affirmation is that sex should be taken 
more seriously and should be more 


often 


deeply satisfying than it is. Sex is good 
because God created our physical 
bodies as well as our spiritual natures. 
The second Christian affirmation about 
sex is that man and woman were 
created to complete one another. In- 
tegration in Christian faith rests on the 
full response to all the reality there is, 
to God. So Christian love (agape) is 
freeing and makes possible the com- 
plete response of one person to an- 
other and to God without any kind of 
pressure or manipulation. This is simi- 
lar to Martin Buber’s I-Thou relation- 
ship, which is the basis of real com- 
munity. 

Summaries of the discussion in 
Work Groups following Dr. Fairchild’s 
address reveal that the basic concern 
was to find the meaning of complete- 
ness in Christian love. Loneliness is a 
common experience in contemporary 
campus life. The effort to understand 
how we find community and meaning 
in activity led to new attempts to define 
Christian love, separation from God, 
sin, and faith. 

In the second presentation, Roy 
Fairchild helped us to see that the 
Christian view sets sex in the broader 
context of love, fear and self-discovery. 
There are other ways to build mean- 
ingful personal relations than in sex 
relations. 

A basic paradox of life is that each 
of us lives in his own private world, 
and at the same time he lives in the 
world of dependence on other people. 
Early in life we begin to form a self- 
image which is modified by our ex- 
perience and membership in ‘groups. 
The fear of not being loved, present 
in all of us, makes us vulnerable to hurt 
and neglect; so we build into our self- 
image ideals that we hope will bring 
us more independence, goodness, or 
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popularity. But we still need others; 
so communication is necessary. We can 
be no one but ourselves; so we must 
bridge the gap of our isolation. This is 
dificult to do when one is in many 
groups and at many stages of relation- 
ship. Can we respond to others and to 
God’s call from our real selves, our 
center of integrity, or will we play 
safe and respond from our self-image? 

There are two kinds of loneliness. 
One comes from creative individuality. 
It is impossible to communicate the 
deepest reaches of the creative act, 
thought or object, not because we do 
not wish to do so but because we lack 
symbols of adequat@expression. How- 
ever, in the cr@ative person these 
moments of loneliness are surrounded 
by the warmth of satisfactions at other 
levels. 

The other kind of loneliness is self- 
imposed by the security-seeking per- 
son. He shuts others out because what 
he wants most he fears most—caring. 
This act of rejection brings misery. 
self-despair and deep pain. 

ach of us must be one person. We 
cannot be everything we wish, nor can 
we be nothing. We must make choices 
which lead into unexpected opportuni- 
ties or dead ends. Occasionally we 
meet a person with whom mutual 
understanding and response seem to 
take place immediately and with little 
effort. We are completely accepted and 
are free to be our true selves. This 
level of being is described graphically 
by Dr. Paul Tillich in his sermon, 
“You Are Accepted” in The Shaking 
of the Foundations. Our only response 
to forgiving acceptance can be grati- 
tude. An unexpected joy or a right 
decision made after a long struggle 
can set one to singing or doing some- 
thing for someone else. At times like 
this we can serve no thought of 
sacrifice. 

As Christians, we Must keep lively 
our sense of gratitude to God for what 
he has done through so many unex- 
pected channels. In prayer and de- 
votion we pay attention to God’s love. 
We recollect where we are and who 
we are in his love and in this world. 
If our false self can be crucified daily, 
we might dare to love. To be vulner- 
able and open to encounter is to run the 
risk of being hurt, or the risk of find- 
ing yourself when God finds a humble 
heart. 
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The most important outcome of this 
Section was the achievement of an 
atmosphere of relaxed freedom to 
speak frankly and without fear of one 
another. We are indebted to Roy Fair- 
child for his remarkable ability to free 
a group of nearly four hundred per- 
sons to speak on matters as intimate 
as sex and loneliness. Rosalie Oakes 


You in the university, section two 


Dean: Dr. John A. Hutchison, Pro- 
fessor of Religion, Williams College; 
Associate Dean: Dr. Seymour A. 
Smith, Associate Professor of Re- 
ligion in Higher Education, Divinity 
School of Yale University. 


The Section on You in the University 
easily could have become a “gripe ses- 
sion” on what’s wrong with our col- 
leges and universities. Or it might have 
been the beginning of a crusade to 
revolutionize higher education in 
America. But it was neither. Students 
tended to focus in a limited but real- 
istic way on the question: what are my 
problems in my college or university ? 

It became clear that if you were to 
discuss a Christian response in the 
university, some fundamental under- 
standing and acceptance of the Chris- 


tian faith was indispensable. The Sec- 
tion, therefore, began at this point. It 
pressed for clarification of the faith 
and sought light on what is involved 
in the vocation of a student. Professor 
John Hutchison gave direction for this 
search in his opening statement, point- 
ing to the central affirmations of the 
Christian and to our essential vocation 
as students, 

“Our vocation,” said Dr. Hutchi- 
son, “is that of student. God speaks to 
us in demand and promise, not apart 
from but in and through our daily 
work and tasks. This means that the 
work of the student is a channel of 
obedience to God. Too often students 
regard their present occupation only as 
a means or instrument for some future 


end. College life is regarded as pre- 


paration for life or for making a living, 
rather than as life itself. To hold this 
view of life is to deny that God works, 
judges, calls, promises, to me, here and 
now as a person, in college. Against 
this view it is necessary to affirm that 
each day is equi-distant from eternity. 
God is related to me now as a student 
in exactly the same way he will be ten 
years after | graduate. Our distance 
from eternity is qualitative, not tem- 
poral. So the time for serving God is 
now.” 

From fundamental theological dis- 
cussion the Section moved into a con- 
sideration of the more specific prob- 
lems a student faces as he makes his 
way through a_ college education. 
Probably, there is no problem which 
was not given attention by at least one 
Work Group. But certain common con- 
cerns emerged early and continued to 
the end. 

Conformity and adjustment (which 
characterized Sweet Adjustable Sue in 
the preparatory booklet) plagued many 
a student in discussions. Not only 
could they recognize so many fellow 
students in Sue, but also they saw 
themselves in Sue. The recurring prob- 
lem of adjustment led Dr. Hutchison 
to suggest that “a creative adjustment 
is one which enhances human _per- 
sonality, which enables persons to 
grow. in freedom and love. For the 
Christian, the term adjustment is in- 
adequate; he might better substitute 
‘challenge and response.’ We are chal- 
lenged by and must respond to God.” 

The responsible use of time was 
another common problem. Having a 
concern for the development of the 
whole person, how does a student select 
among the alluring opportunities that 
press on him in curricular and extra- 
curricular life? To say one is “called 
to be a student” does not settle the 
problem, for one still needs critical 
self-knowledge to evaluate one’s own 
background and to judge one’s poten- 
tialities and capacities. One also needs 
the willingness to make personal de- 
cisions. 

Other problems were discussed: 
selecting a vocation, secular vs. “re- 
ligious” callings, cheating, building 
Christian community in a campus set- 
ting, student apathy to fundamental re- 
ligious questions, and more. 

Although concrete and _ personal 
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encounter 


continued 


questions such as these tended to domi- 
nate the discussions, attention was 
given to broader problems. We looked 
at the many varieties of colleges and 
universities in America; we discussed 
technical versus liberal education; we 
raised questions about the Christian 
college or university; the place of re- 
ligion in a college education; the 
Christian witness in the university and 
the function of the Christian Associa- 
tion on campus. But in these latter 
areas it became increasingly clear that 
only as we have a clearer concept of 
the faith. as we become more self-con- 
scious about what is happening to us 
in the college experience, as we under- 
stand more fully the bases upon which 
our colleges and universities are func- 
tioning, can we have much to say to 
the university world. Seymour A. Smith 


You in the struggle for freedom, 
section three 


Dean: Warren Ashby, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, The Woman's 
College of the University of North 
Carolina; Associate Dean: Mrs. 
Anne S. Kern, Executive Director, 
University YWCA, Berkeley, Cali- 


fornia. 


What is Christian freedom? Is this 
the basic freedom? What is the rela- 
tionship between Christian freedom 
and political, social and_ intellectual 
freedom? What are some of the threats 
to freedom in today’s world? What are 
some of the things one can do to meet 
these threats? What can be carried 
from the Assembly experience to our 
individual campuses? These were the 
basic questions discussed. 

Throughout the week there was a 
real search for an understanding of 
the nature of Christian freedom. We 
were perplexed and challenged by Dr. 
Coert Rylaarsdam’s presentation of the 
concept of the action of God in history 
and the basic nature of man’s response 
to God in all areas of life. Glimpses of 
the meaning of the freedom given to 
men by God pierced the discussion at 
many points, and, as insights were 
glimpsed, the limitations of knowledge 
and experience renewed the urge for 
further study and thought. In a real 
sense, Jesus’ words began to have 
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some meaning—“If you will continue 
in my words you are my disciples, and 
you will know the truth, and the truth 
will make you free.” 

We attempted to face honestly the 
threats to freedom on the campus. The 
major threat expressed was that of 
apathy on the part of so many students. 
What is the cause of this apathy? Is it 
fear of the loss of security, a lack of 
being informed, a sense of unreality, 
the trend toward conformity, a lack of 
concern about any real issues? Or is 
apathy the result of the fact that we 
have so far lost our sense of direction 
that we cannot articulate the questions 
relating to freedom? The Work Groups 
became most alive when discussing 
campus issues. We knew that “our 
freedom is in trouble” on the campus 
when our members reported that cen- 
sorship had been imposed on college 
papers, that faculty members had been 
dismissed, that segregation had been 
upheld, that discussion of the national 
debate topic on the admission of Com- 
munist China into the United Nations 
had been prohibited, and that free dis- 
cussion had been thwarted in class- 
rooms, It was felt that long term goals 
can be reached only through short term 
accomplishments; and that our contri- 
bution can best be made by taking hold 
of issues where we are—on the campus. 

As the week ended, there was a 
genuine sense of having had an un- 
usual experience of togetherness in a 
Christian community. We had felt free 
to raise questions and to search to- 
gether for answers. We had struggled 
for a greater understanding of the 
meaning of freedom and had raised 
many practical and immediate issues. 
There was increased awareness of the 
actual condition of political and social 
freedom and of the responsibility of 
every person to do something about it. 
We came into the Section knowing the 
need to be informed and to have facts. 
but we left with new understanding 
that decisive action is necessary. For 
there is the point when each person 
must say: “This is right and here | 
take my stand.” The ability to act on 
one’s convictions stems from one’s 
loyalty to God and his demands. This 
requires sensitivity and will prove 
costly: it will never be easy but it is 
necessary if one’s basis is in God, for 
he calls us to decision and to action. 


—Anne Kern 


You in the nation and world, 
section four 


Dean: Muriel Jacobson, Head Gift 
Coupon Office, Division of V oluntary 
International Assistance, UNESCO: 
Associate Dean: Clarence Elliott. 
General Secretary, YMCA, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota. 


“Must the Christian wait for God to 
acc?” “Is there anything one can do to 
implement God’s will for us and the 
world?” “Can decisions in the political 
realm be made on Christian criteria?” 
“Is there a way and a place where | 
can make my Christian convictions ef- 
fective where | am?” 

These are the basic questions which 
faced the members of the Section. 
Opened to us was a world that is vast, 
complex, charged with tension. Com- 
peting loyalties work to win the minds 
of men. Secular bases are used for 
political decisions. The world is far 
away and also on our street and on our 
campus. We discovered that we are im- 
mersed in the problems and decisions 
of the world whether we realize it or 
not. Our problem, then, becomes three- 
fold, if we are to follow new insights 
gained in Assembly. 


First, we must know more about the 
world. We must discover the nature of 
the power structure in the communities 
where we live and in the widening 
political structures. We must be in- 
formed on national and international 
issues. 


Second, our faith must be strength- 
ened in order to apply it effectively to 
the actions we must take. For many 
of us it is our first understanding of 
the way Christian faith can be applied 
in personal and group action on politi- 
cal problems. Chief among our dilem- 
mas is the problem of how an indi- 
vidual can exercise his Christian judg- 
ment*on events and political acts. 


Third, we must act. We cannot be 
merely observers in matters that affect 
so many persons—all of whom are 
God’s children. It becomes certain that 
while God acts in history, it also is im- 
perative that we act in order that his 
children will not become — further 
estranged from him. Action is de- 
signed to bring to man’s attention his 
separation from God and his ignoring 
of God’s purpose for him. 


—Clarence Elliott 
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EDEN TWO-WAY 


Chad Walsh. Harper & Brothers. 
Vew York, 1954, 75 pp. $2.50. 


As one might expect from Chad 
Walsh. these poems are religious and 
even doctrinal. There is a lightness in 
his touch which, depending on your 
point of view, might be called careless. 
hopeful, graceful or even popular. For 
example in the sonnet “Eros and 
Agape” he says: “Hitch hikers are 
justified by faith through grace. They 
do not work their way but wait their 
way to the heavenly city. And the race 
is(not always to the thumbs at dawn of 
day. 

For those to whom religion, and 
especially neo-orthodoxy, is a ponder- 
ous pessimism, Chad Walsh may be a 
surprise, or an enigma. Either way. 
his poems are worth reading for their 
fresh look at the mysteries of life and 
faith. 

The cover blurb quotes Dr. Walsh 
as saying that “a poet is concerned 
with seeing into, not looking at.” I pre- 
fer to define the poet’s task as seeing 
the world from the inside out. This is 
the normal human perspective, except 
perhaps in this strange world where 
everyone. by preference or necessity, 
seems to be on the outside looking in. 


Leonard F. Thornton, Church of the 
York, N. Y. 


Ascension. New 


AN ALMANAC OF LIBERTY 


William O. Douglas. Doubleday & 
Company, 1954, 409 pp., $5.50. 


This is a refreshing and invigorat- 
ing book. Each page contains a brief 
story of a major victory in the strug- 
gle for basic and specific freedoms in 
English and American society. 

The book puts life and meaning into 
every aspect of our Bill of Rights, the 
Constitution and major Supreme 
Court decisions. This is accomplished 
by the telling of those historically cru- 
cial incidents when common ordinary 
citizens succeeded in having their 
rights written into the basic law of 
the land. The elements of political. 
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social, religious and legal liberty are 
traced to their sources and the reader 
“lives” through the struggles to estab- 
lish them with the men whose courage, 
suffering, obstinacy and vision estab- 
lished these elements in law. 

William O. Douglas, a justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court since 1939, is 
known for his sensitivity to human 
rights. His travels in Asia and _ the 
Middle East as well as in the U.S.A. 
have resulted in many books and ar- 
ticles interpreting the present day 
struggles of underprivileged peoples 


for equal justice and rights as the 


“root” of the world-shaking changes 

which are now taking place. 
Americans are in danger of forget- 
ting that it is our own country’s suc- 
cessful struggle against tyrannies of 
many sorts—of kings or monopolies, 
of racial supremists or “witch” hun- 
ters—-which is inspiring Asians and 
Continued on next page 


ow REDISCOVER 
YOUR FAITH 


DISCIPLINES 
OF THE HIGH CALLING 


By Perry Epler Gresham 


Ministers and students 
throughout Protestantism have a new 
friend that speaks their langauge in this 


book. $2.50 


seminary 


THE BETHANY PRESS 
St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


PERPLEXING PROBLEMS 
OF RELIGION 


By Arthur W. Munk 


Here are some of the most satisfying 
discussions on deep questions of faith 
for which reasonable answers must be 
creative 

$2.75 


found for meaningful and 


living. 
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THE MIRACLE 
that God holds out to you~. » 
PRAYER 
_§ by JOHN L. CASTEEL 

: know how to 
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JESUS IN YOUR LIFE 


Jack Finegan’s 


REDISCOVERING JESUS 


can put Him there. Presents all 
Jesus’ life and teachings. Open 
your life to His strength through 
these pages. 


$2.50 at your bookstore or 


What is 
GOD'S PLAN FOR 


See your place in His scheme, 
know God's plan for man by 


REDISCOVERING 


the BIBLE 


Bernhard W. Anderson 


The unfolding drama of God 
in history. 


$3.50 at your bookstore or 
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INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
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For information write 
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books 


Africans today. Our own sympathy 
and sense of identification with those 
who are experiencing struggles akin 
to the struggles of our/own historical 
past, may yet prove to be the single 
most important factor in winning 
these peoples to the side of the West- 
ern world. 

Of particular value for understand- 
ing our own country’s problems today 
are the brief stories about loyalty pro- 
cedures including the famous Presby- 
terian General Council Manifesto of 
1953 and the background of our un- 
derstanding of “due process.” An ex- 
cellent index makes this book a valu- 
able brief encyclopedia on the history 
of liberty. For illustrative quotes 
drawn from the volume, see pages 12 
and 13 of this issue. 


Continued 


Edward L. Nestingen, 
Program Secretary, Student YMCA 


IF YOU MARRY OUTSIDE 
YOUR FAITH 


James A. Pike. Harper & Brothers, 
1954, 187 pp., $2.50. 


This is a book on applied theology 
as much as it is a book on marriage. 
One lays it down having experienced 
again the thrill of seeing academic 
study take form in real life. It has a 
dimension of reality that I have not 
found in any other book on theology 
or marriage. 

Dr. Pike begins with a very lucid 
account of why the problem of inter- 
marriage is more common today than 
it was fifty years ago. In the second 
chapter he goes to the core of every 
marriage, religious or secular, show- 
ing the absolute necessity of a mutu- 
ally held “common world view.” Re- 
ligion is, of course, organized to pro- 
vide such a world view. The author 
shows the essential importance of re- 
lying on this resource rather than at- 
tempting to work out a “common 
world view alone in our “dehy- 
drated, secularistic’ culture. For the 
religious person this chapter  sub- 
stantiates the necessity of his faith. 

The author makes clear that the 
marriage experience reveals the heart 
of what theology deals with. Through 
pro and con questions on birth con- 


trol, he makes a startling application 
of orthodox evangelical Christian 
thinking, giving the Protestant a sure 
intellectual ground for approaching 
the subject. For the Protestant who 
feels that his religion has little to say 
positively about birth control, or if he 
is seeking a description of Protestant- 
ism that matches in intensity the con- 
viction of the Roman Catholic view. 
this chapter is a must. 

Chapter six gives a clearly stated 
basis for what both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches feel is right 
or wrong in mixed marriage. Several 
pages of quotations are from official 
statements of a number of churches. 
Rarely has this information been 
brought together in one book. 

In chapter seven Dr. Pike offers a 
solution to the problem of a mixed 
marriage, whether Protestant-Catholic. 
Protestant-Jewish, or within Protes- 
tantism itself. The value of this chap- 
ter is increased by a bibliography of 
sources describing the heritage of the 
religious traditions. 

This book should be read widely 
because of its rare achievement in 
weaving together what is important in 
marriage and in theology. The way 
this is done is enlightening to one 
confronted with the problem person- 
ally, or one who lives in a community 
where increasing numbers face the 
problems arising from intermarriage. 


Robert W. Clarke, Student 
Christian Union, Cleveland Ohio 
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JOHN R. MOTT 


“Since the time of the Apostle Paul, 
probably no man has contributed as 
much to the extension of Christianity 
around the world as John R. Mott.” 
These words by a noted historian are 
eloquent tribute to the venerable mis- 
sionary statesman. evangelist, inspirer 
of youth and pioneer of Christian 
unity whose earthly ministry came to 
a peaceful end at his home in Florida 
on January 31. 

The name of Dr. Mott was synony- 
mous in people’s minds for nearly fifty 
years with the Christian student move- 
ment in America and across the earth. 
Born in 1865 of a pioneer family on a 
farm in Sullivan County, New York, 
and reared from infancy in the fron- 
tier town of Postville, lowa, John Mott 
attended Upper lowa University at 
Fayette for four years and Cornell 
University in New York for three 
years. An outstanding scholar, debater 
and student leader from his freshman 
year. he was challenged early to devote 


Dr. Mott 


his exceptional gifts to Christian serv- 
ice, 

At Upper Iowa John Mott was a 
charter member of the Student YMCA 
and at Cornell he was president of the 
University Christian Association. But 
it was only after the lure of great 
careers in law, politics and business 
had been systematically examined and 
rejected that the brilliant young grad- 
uate student at Cornell made his deci- 
sion for the Christian ministry. 


Yet Dr. Mott never was pastor of a 
church and never was ordained. At 
the age of twenty-three he was made 
national secretary of the Intercollegiate 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
the United States and Canada, a posi- 
tion which he held for twenty-seven 
years. By then he had become the 
center of so many prophetic move- 
ments for the Kingdom of God at home 
and abroad that he was involved for 
life in what he called “the larger 
evangelism.” 


John R. Mott led thousands of stu- 
dents to Christ. He developed hundreds 
of Student YMCAs and Student Chris- 
tian Associations. He raised many mil- 
lions of dollars for student work and 
countless other Christian causes in 
scores of countries. In 1888 he was in- 
strumental in organizing the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions, which has recruited over 30,000 
students for Christian work abroad. In 


1895 he founded the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, of which he was 
general secretary and then chairman 
for more than thirty years. He con- 
ceived, established and later was chair- 
man of the International Missionary 
Council. He was president for many 
years of the World’s Alliance of 
YMCAs, and was the long-time general 
secretary of the YMCAs of the United 
States. He was honorary President of 
the World Council of Churches and 
other ecumenical bodies at the time of 
his death. 

Author of fifteen books and editor 
of many more, the record of the life 
and thought of Dr. Mott is preserved 
in his written word, in the world-wide 
organizations which he led and most of 
all in the lives of a host of persons in 
scores of countries who have come 
closer to God because of John R. Mott. 
He has been recognized by the highest 
honors of many countries, by the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal of the United 
States, by the Nobel Peace Prize for 
1946, and by the acclaim of thousands 
of devoted followers throughout a long 
and unique life. 

The Christian student movements of 
the world will pause in reverent grati- 
tude for the man who has done more 
than any other person in history to ex- 
tend the community of Christ to col- 
leges and universities around the globe. 


—R. H. Edwin Espy 
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HOW TO ATTEND A CONFERENCE 


By Dorothea F. Sullivan. Associa- 
tion Press, 1954, 61 pp., $1. 


Continued 


The author has provided an infor- 
mative and entertaining guide not only 
for conference delegates but indirectly 
for planning committees also. 

The tangible details of room reserva- 
tions, what to pack, meals, plans for 
private life on the side, and the ex- 
pectation of long hours—all these are 
very useful. Valuable also are the sug- 
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gestions concerning attitudes, be- 
havior and of the reminder of the 
basic idea that conferences involve 
team work of delegates with other per- 
sons. 

This guide educates on conference 
methods as it points out what is in- 
volved in the chairman’s job, in mak- 
ing a speech, in the roles of discussant, 
observer, recorder, leadership team, in 
discussion groups and in the business 
session. In regard to the prevalent 
negative attitude toward business ses- 


sions, the author asks, “Would you 
have American institutions run with- 
out the consent of the governed?” In- 
cluded are useful precautions against 
misuses of organizations which are 
democratically administered. 

Students will find this volume help- 
ful, and planning committees will do 
well to check on their offerings in the 
light of its suggestions. 


Frances Helen Mains, Geneva Region, 


National Student YWCA 
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